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should make up the deficiencies. No teacher should be obliged to use the class time 
for this purpose; and most teachers, though they may be forced to explain finally, 
will assign from the book first, thus rapidly destroying the enthusiasm of the weaker 
pupils. And, above all, the pupil who is forced to purchase a textbook has a right 
to receive that which is of value, and not that which merely deadens his interest and 
stultifies his intellect. 

Ernest J. Andrews 
Robert A. Waller High School 
Chicago 

Elements oj Political Science. By Stephen Leacock. Boston: Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co., 1906. Pp. ix+417. $1.75. 

It is not the aim of this book to throw new light upon the solution of political 
problems. It will be welcomed, however, by students and teachers of political science 
because it furnishes a careful analysis of the material already on hand, and a brief, 
but clear and comprehensive, statement of the most important conclusions reached 
by investigators in this field. 

In defining its scope the writer says: "Political science deals with government. 
.... Its field lies in the examination and analysis of the varying forms of human 
organization in which the element of social control is embodied." But " the organized 
aspect of the community, the state, must be treated not only as an actuality, but also 
as a product of the past, and as the basis of the life of the future." Having thus 
defined its scope, he proceeds to trace its relations to the other sciences. Its con- 
clusions, of course, are based upon the facts of history. "There is, indeed, a natural 
tendency on the part of the political scientist to view history somewhat in the light 
of mere raw material." Its principles are also closely interwoven with the principles 
of political economy; while it embraces completely the fields covered by international 
and constitutional law. 

The whole field of political science is divided into three parts. Part I deals with 
the nature of the state. Here are considered the various theories regarding the origin 
of the state, the question of sovereignty, the subject of rights, the relation of states 
to one another, and the classification of states based on their forms of government. 
In Part II the structure of government is examined. To the usual discussion of 
-the separation of powers and commentaries on the legislative, executive, and judicial 
departments of government are added very interesting chapters on federal govern- 
ment, colonial government, local government, and party government. Under the 
general head of "The Province of Government," in Part III, the author criticizes 
briefly the theories of individualism and socialism, and shows in conclusion that the 
modern state has tendencies toward the latter. He points to modern protective 
tariffs; to attempts on the part of the state to regulate prices and control corporations; 
to governmental interference in behalf of the working-class in the way of factory laws, 
state insurance, and pension laws; and to a constantly increasing municipal control 
of public utilities as evidence of how far society has departed from the individualistic 
laissez-faire doctrine that held sway about a century ago. 

Some will be inclined to differ with the writer's view as to the vesting of sovereignty, 
and the followers of Hamilton will hardly agree that the doctrine of implied powers 
necessarily means a stretching of our constitution. The paragraphs on the control 
of railroads by government will seem to many to give undue prominence to the argu- 
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ments of railroad corporations against uniform rates, while leaving in the background 
the evils that have grown up out of unrestricted discrimination. But on the whole 
a fair and impartial spirit pervades the book. Where the author has entered upon the 
discussion of a disputed point he has clearly endeavored, so far as space would per- 
mit, to give all sides a fair chance, and in stating his own opinions he always does 
so with a modest consideration for the opinions of others. 

The most serious defect of the book is due, not to the author, but to the nature 
of the subject. The task of condensing into a single small book an amount of material 
that would make several quarto volumes look respectably corpulent is not an easy 
one. The result, of necessity, is of the condensed-food variety. It is almost too 
strong to be taken clear by the young student of political science, but will make an 
excellent diet when properly diluted with class-room discussion. 

Edward E. Hill 
Hyde Park High School 
Chicago 

Beginning Latin. By John Edmund Barss. New York: University Publish- 
ing Co., 1906. Pp. x+321. $1. 

The tendency of recent first-year Latin books has been toward a more adequate 
preparation for Caesar. The value of a new book must be gauged by its ability 
so to prepare a pupil. Even a casual glance at Barss's Beginning Latin shows the 
large amount of grammar it includes. If a pupil can absorb this, he should be quite 
ready for Caesar. 

Notable features are the unusual amount of English into Latin, and the placing 
of the grammatical portions first, reserving the bulk of the exercises for the latter 
part of the book. These are followed by form paradigms. The special vocabularies 
for each lesson do not come until near the end. The position of the exercises has the 
advantage that, while they are expected to be used in connection with each lesson, 
alone they form a complete review when the grammar has been covered. The special 
vocabularies are well placed as the learner must know them, for he cannot depend 
upon finding the words of his exercise at the top of the same page. The gradation 
of the exercises is easy, and the including of passages from Caesar in the general 
lessons accustoms the pupil to idioms which he will meet with later. 

Special topics receiving very excellent discussion are: explanations of nonne; 
of the position of adjectives; of the expletive there; third-declension stems; ablatives 
of agent and means; the principal parts of verbs; the termination of adjectives; 
the use of summus, infimus, medius, extremus, reliquus, hie, ille and is, alius, aliud; 
and the classification of third-declension nouns according to gender. The subjunctive 
mode is well introduced, and the tenses of the subjunctive in purpose and result clauses, 
as well as num, indirect discourse, participles, the ablative absolute, the first and 
second periphrastics, and the dative of agent, are well treated. The reasons for the 
dative with credo, pareo, persuadeo, etc., as well as for the ablative with the deponents 
utor, etc., are given in detail. Genuine originality is shown in the diagrams on pp. 
45 and 49 illustrating shades of meaning in the prepositions ab, de, ex, ad, in, and 
sub, as well as that for the sequence of tenses on p. 171. These diagrams, the treat- 
ment of numerals, of indirect questions, and of the various classes of participles, with 
a final discussion on translation, are the book's strongest.claims for public favor. 



